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psychological element into the situation and gives pause to those
in authority in Japan, for regardless of the pacific policy of the
United States, American action in the event of a Japanese-Soviet
conflict would be to the Japanese an unknown and disturbing factor,
necessarily to be taken into consideration. Military plans may be
regarded as infallible ; but the attitude and possible action of the
United States constitute the element of uncertainty and therefore
an unknown hazard. American recognition has increased self-
confidence in Moscow, but no one believes that the Soviet Union will
commence hostilities. I therefore believe that our recognition of the
Soviet Union has injected into the situation a restraining influence, \
probably of greater effect than any other single integral.

(8) The opinion among the military attache's in Tokyo is that the
Japanese Army will reach the zenith of combat efficiency in 1935,
and that after that period, time will tell in favour of Soviet Russia
in point of lines of communication, organized man-power, fortifica-
tion, and equipment. The hypothesis was advanced, and is firmly
held by the majority of foreign observers, that in the general scheme
of Japanese expansionist ambitions the Maritime Provinces and
eastern Siberia occupy an important position, and that in those
ambitions the Soviet Union constitutes an obstacle which must be
removed at a favourable moment. Granting that this is true, I never-
theless believe that an increasingly influential body of opinion in
Japan recognizes the importance of consolidating gains already
made before embarking on further military adventures. The creation
of the " Manchukuo Empire " is a step towards that consolidation,
This school of thought feels that Manchukuo must first justify itself
before the world as a stable and progressive political unit before
further expansionist plans should be put into operation. There
seems at present to be greater hope that the influence of this saner
element in the country may predominate over those who are less
amenable to reason.

In spite of the foregoing tendencies and considerations, the course
of future events is subject to incidents and uncertainties which no
one can predict. The foreign military attaches are, I believe, unani-
mously pessimistic. It is certain that an important faction of the
armed forces of the Empire, especially the younger elements, earnestly
desire a conflict with the Soviet Union, for the primary purpose of
which all the energies of the Army and Navy are united in an intense
and unanimous effort of preparation. I have once before drawn
the parallel of the intensively trained football team which, being
convinced of its superiority and dissatisfied with mere practice,
desires a game. This is precisely the attitude of a considerable element
of the Army, just as it was the attitude of the German Army in 1914.
If this element has its way, there will be war, and there will always
exist the hazard that this element will work to create a situation
where war \vill be unavoidable.
As an illustration of this hazard I have been told the following